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Greetings: To all members of NVGA, best wishes for 
a most successful year from your entire NVGA staff— 
the 1953-1954 officers and trustees and all others 
whose names appear in this issue. 

The Quarterly has a birthday: With the publication 
of this issue, the Quarterly celebrates its first 
birthday... It has not only learned to walk, but 
under the able leadership of Editor Marguerite 
Zapoleon and Leonard Miller, Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Committee, it is off to a running start on 
another most successful year. 

Be sure to vote on constitutional amendments: 
Because of an unavoidable delay in publication of 
the Summer issue of the Quarterly, most members 
didn't get to vote before the deadline on the 
amendments of our Constitution which were approved 
at the Delegate Assembly in Chicago last March. 

Your officers and trustees felt, therefore, that the 
fair thing to do is to take a revote by publishing a 
new ballot in this—the next issue to be published. 

Vote now, please, by turning to the Ballot and 


Message from the 


PRESIDENT 


statement by the Constitution Committee Chairman, 
Donald E. Kitch, on page 22 of this issue. 
"Community Teamwork in Guidance": This is the 
theme which NVGA had adopted for 1953-1954 and as 
our theme for the Buffalo Convention, April 12-15, 
1954. It was the rather unanimous opinion of the 
Trustees at their meeting in New York City in June 
that we need improved public relations in guidance— 
that we need to interpret our principles and work to 
more and more people, both within the profession and 
within the community. "Better public relations," 
said the trustees, "are essential if we are to con- 
tinue to advance as an organization and to expand 
our membership." 
National public relations conference: As a result 
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of the trustees' deliberations, it was suggested 
that NVGA convene a national conference on public 
relations in the Fall of 1953, probably in New York 
City. The president was authorized to appoint a 
committee to make plans for the conference as a 
major step in the development of a long-range public 
relations program for NVGA. * 

Interim Secretary appointed: Garrett Nyweide, 
Director, Vocational Education and Extension Board, 
Rockland County, New City, N. Y., was unanimously 
approved by the trustees as secretary of NVGA for 
the current year. Appointment of an interim secre— 
tary was voted at the Chicago Delegate Assembly, 
since pending approval of the Constitutional Amend— 
ments and the holding of the 1954 election, there 
would be no NVGA secretary (formerly a salaried 
position prior to unification). 

Coordinator of sections: Fortunate we are indeed 
that Charles E. Odell is continuing as coordinator 
of sections for another year, since this provides us 
the highly essential continuity and strong leader-— 
ship needed to make our interest and functional 
sections really effective. 

Convention Program Chairman: Appointed to this 
vital job for 1953-1954 was Elizabeth C. Morrow, 
Counselor, McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. 
Under her able leadership and that of Chuck Odell as 
Coordinator of sections, which constitute such an 
important part of the program, we are assured of 
another outstanding convention program at Buffalo. 

Membership Chairman: This is another of the key 
jobs in NVGA and Oliver C. Davis, Director of 
Guidance, New Rochelle, N. Y., has been approved by 
the trustees and is "off and running" on our 1953- 
1954 membership campaign. We must have a large 
membership to finance NVGA so won't each of you 
accept the challenge to: Bring in at least one new 
member for NVGA and APGA this year! 
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Q: What is the CBS policy on 
promotions? 


A: Generally speaking, the per- 
sonnel of CBS Radio and Television 
can be divided into two broad cate- 
gories: the craftsmen and the office 
and executive personnel. For those 
employed in the crafts—in the pro- 
duction end of radio and television 
—there is not too much opportunity 
for promotion since there are few 
job classifications representing dif- 
fering degrees of skill within the 
crafts. Jobs of technicians, stage- 
hands, directors, designers, scene 


painters, sound effects men, etc., 
are filled by skilled craftsmen with 
few, if any, ladders of promotion 
within their trades. 

Occasionally craftsmen with ad- 
ministrative ability are promoted 
into executive positions. Em- 
ployees for these jobs are recruited 
for the networks from local radio 
and television stations, the theater 
and the motion picture industry. 
Applicants for these types of jobs 
are encouraged to obtain their 
training and experience in the fields 
from which we recruit prior to 
applying for jobs with the networks. 


An interview with Robert E. Kalaidjian, Director of Personnel 
Relations for the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., Radio 
and Television Divisions 


PERSONNEL 


practices at 
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For the office and executive 
group—those working in the busi- 
ness end of radio and television— 
the picture is quite different. With 
87 different job classifications in the 
office employee area and 28 in the 
executive area, a natural sequence 
of internal promotion exists. In fill- 
ing any of these positions every 
effort is made to find qualified 
people within the organization be- 
fore considering outside applicants. 
To accomplish this we have adopted 
the following procedures within the 
office employee area: 


1. Job Posting—Although we feel 
that company-wide posting of jobs 
leads to utter confusion and actually 
injures employee morale, we have 
found “departmental” job posting 
to be very effective in that it gives 
all the employees in the immediate 
vicinity of the job opening an op- 
portunity to apply and be told why 
he or she is or isn't qualified. A 
knowledge that they are really be- 
ing considered and an appraisal of 
their status we have found to be 
second in importance only to ac- 
tually getting the promotion. 

2. Review of Personnel Records— 
If no one in the department is 
qualified for the vacancy, the Per- 
sonnel Department refers to a 
master machine prepared list show- 
ing all employees by job class. Em- 
ployees in lower level jobs of the 
same type of work are reviewed. 
Although consideration is on a 
seniority basis, selection is based 
on qualifications and ability. In 
years when merit increases are 
given, prime consideration is given 
to those employees who have been 
judged to be meritorious by their 
current supervisors. If no quali- 
fied person is uncovered by this 
method, — doing allied. work 


are considered. 


In addition to these procedures, 


employees who feel they are quali- 
fied for a completely different type 
of job than the one they are doing 
are given the opportunity of getting 
on record with Personnel any spe- 
cial skills, education, or background 
not previously recorded. 

How does all this work out in 
practice? In 1952, 60 per cent of 
all office employee openings in the 
upper grades were filled by promo- 
tion or transfer. Among the execu- 
tives, although we do not follow 
formalized systems of promotions, 
a recent survey of our top New 
York executives and department 
heads revealed that 73 per cent had 
been promoted into their present 
jobs. 


Q: How does CBS hire its em- 
ployees? 


A: All New York employment is 
done through the Personnel Rela- 
tions Department at 485 Madison 
Avenue in New York City. The 
Columbia owned and operated sta- 
tions in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Boston hire 
locally through their own Personnel 
offices. The many affiliated sta- 
tions of CBS Radio and CBS Tele- 
vision operate completely independ- 
ent of CBS and handle their own 
employment. 

We do not have a great number 
of openings for inexperienced col- 
lege graduates and, therefore, do 
very little on-the-campus recruiting. 
The college graduates that are em- 
ployed are selected from those ap- 
plying at our New York office. Al- 
though most graduates right out of 
college start on our messenger or 
page staff, they are usually pro- 
moted to other positions within 6-9 
months. 

During the secretarial shortage 
we have been inviting the graduat- 
ing classes of New York’s secretarial 
schools to take an orientation tour 
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of our offices and studios in an at- 
tempt to interest secretaries in CBS. 
The fact that CBS is a by-word 
in just about everybody's home 
brings many applicants to our 
doors. Although we are very for- 
tunate in this respect, a great num- 
ber of these applicants view us as 
a so-called “glamour industry,” as- 
sociating our entire business with 
the programs that they hear or see 
on their radio and television sets. 
A basic task of our personnel inter- 
viewers is to draw a true picture of 
CBS for the applicant by empha- 
sizing that a minority of the em- 
ia actually work on programs 
and that the great majority perform 
jobs similar to many other types of 
usiness. Applicants viewing office 
positions as stepping stones to pro- 
duction must necessarily be dis- 


couraged. 


Q: How can schools (high 
schools, colleges, technical schools) 
better serve industry? 


A: During the past few years, 
due to the shortage in the labor 
market, industry has sent an in- 
creasing number of representatives 
to high schools, colleges, and tech- 
nical schools to recruit employees. 


Under these conditions companies 
have not been able to be as selec- 
tive as in the past. This condition 
has given many students the con- 
cept that since it’s easy to get a 
job when they graduate they don’t 
have to work as hard at building 
their qualifications. 

I believe the schools could per- 
form a valuable service by: 


1. emphasizing to the students 
that, judging from the past, this 
great demand for their services will 
not continue indefinitely; that in 
the long run those who are most 
conscientious in enhancing their 
skills and general qualifications will 
be the most successful in their 
selected careers, and 

2. by sending representatives to 
the various industries where their 
students will be seeking employ- 
ment to get an on-the-spot picture 
of what these companies are all 
about. If they would study the 
practical requirements of the vari- 
ous jobs which industry offers 
graduates and utilize this informa- 
tion in their daily curriculum in 
specialized courses, I believe they 
would be performing a great service 
to the students and their future 
employers. 


News from the Rural Section of NVGA 


A continuing organization of rural guidance workers was formed 
by 50 representatives from all sections of the Nation attending the 
NVGA 1953 Convention. The group plans to exchange ideas about 
successful guidance techniques used in rural areas, sending brief 
descriptions of their projects to Dr. Robert Isenberg, Assistant Di- 
rector, Department of Rural Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. These will 
be mimeographed and shared with members of the Section. Project 
descriptions will also be considered for inclusion in the 1954 Year- 
book of the NEA’s Department of Rural Education on Rural Services. 
All interested members of NVGA are invited to join this Section. 
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The interview is 
the focal point in 


A Day in the Life of a 
VETERANS COUNSELOR 


by HAROLD J. SMITH 


O THE YOUNG men and women 

who have been in uniform since 
1941, military service has been an 
unforgettable personal experience. 
To some it has brought self-confi- 
dence and a new outlook; to some, 
physical or emotional disfigurement 
which the best treatment can but 
partially correct; to some, estrange- 
ment from family and friends and 
a restlessness which defeats eve 
plan; and to all it has brought self- 
awareness. Here at the Guidance 
Center, an arm of the VA’s Regional 
Office Counseling Service, the 
veteran can unburden himself and 
receive an appraisal of his situa- 


Haroip J. SmirH is a Vocational 
Adviser in the Counseling Section of 
the Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


tion which may be all that he needs. 

No matter Sa soberly we view 
our jobs, we know that our best 
work is done in an infermal, cheer- 
ful atmosphere, heartening to the 
veteran who comes in “cold,” or 
slightly apprehensive. We try not 
to convey any — of haste. In- 


. stead, we try to make the veteran 


feel that today is his day in the 
Guidance Center, and that it is 
pleasant to have him here. As, in- 
deed, it is. To people who enjoy 
variety in personal contacts, new- 
ness in situations, and diversity in 
problem solving, each counselee 
presents a brand new experience. 
There are five of us on the staff: 
two university counselors; the psy- 
chometrist; the receptionist-secre- 
tary; and myself, the VA counselor. 
A typical day starts for us at the 
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receptionist’s desk, where the ap- 
pointment calendar and the VA 
records of the veterans listed on it 
tell us what to expect. Today, three 
new clients are due at nine o'clock, 
three veterans of the Korean War. 
Two have requested counseling to 
plan training programs under the 
new “G. I. Bill.” The third has 
suffered combat injuries and has re- 
quested training as a disabled vet- 
eran. Two others are scheduled to 
return at nine to continue testin 
started earlier this week. Eac 
counselor also has a veteran due at 
one o'clock for a final interview. 
The two returnees arrive at eight 
forty-five and the psychometrist 
starts them on their calahhed test 
batteries. In quick succession our 
three new veterans appear. Two I 
turn over to the university coun- 
selors. The disabled veteran ac- 
companies me. 
e next two hours slip away 
rag Two hours is longer than 
e first interview usually takes, 
but my counselee’s story must be 
slowly. Although ap- 
arently in good physical condition, 
e has spent most of the past two 
years recuperating from the effects 
of a land mine explosion.  Al- 
though outwardly calm and equa- 
ble, he feels defeated because the 
explosion which damaged his leg 
also shattered his army career, the 
only career he had ever wanted. 
He is not sure just why he came to 
see us, but he is willing to take some 
tests and agrees to see me again 
tomorrow at one. Before we start 
for the testing room he sums up his 
feelings in one brief, lonely sen- 
tence: “I don’t care any more.” 
The other counselors have com- 
pleted first interviews with their 
clients and are writing analytical 
reports for the VA on veterans who 
completed counseling with them 
earlier this week. This is an op- 
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portune time for me to do the same 
thing, and I work on my reports 
until noon. 

After lunch, my one-o’clock vet- 
eran comes in, and we start a care- 
ful review of the data in his folder: 
the test scores; the grades on his 
high school transcript; and the in- 
formation he gave me during our 
first interview. At that time he was 
enthusiastic about starting to col- 
lege; he had not considered other 
possibilities. Unfortunately, I can- 
not give him the assurances he 
seeks. It is difficult for him to ad- 
just to new ideas, and we talk for 
the better part of two hours before 
he decides to consider other plans. 
He feels he should go slowly and 
carefully. He wants to talk with 
his wife before he makes a new de- 
cision, so he leaves after making an 
appointment to see me later in the 
week. 

Both of the other counselors are 
waiting for me. One wants to 
make arrangements for further 
rip ee of his early morning client 
in the Mental Hygiene Section of 
the VA Regional Office. He be- 
lieves that his veteran has emotional 
problems largely responsible for his 
recent inability to keep a job. I 
sit in with the other counselor while 
he completes the final interview 
with one of the nine o'clock veterans 
who came in to finish his tests. The 
veteran is disabled in such a way 
that his former trade is lost to him; 
he will have to be retrained. 
Happily, he can adapt himself to 
learning new mechanical skills. 
The counselor has narrowed the 
choice of suitable trades and in a 
list of apprenticeships recently pub- 
lished by the local Apprenticeship 
Council we discover one that seems 
to fit our veteran’s needs. By tele- 
phoning I find that the apprentice- 
ship is still open. In order to 
clinch it, if possible, for this vet- 
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eran, I arrange for him to see our 
Medical Consultant and the Train- 
ing Officer in the VA Regional 
Office tomorrow morning to obtain 
medical approval of ‘the physical 
suitability of the trade and to be 
accepted as a trainee by the Edu- 
cation and Training Section, under 
whose supervision he will be dur- 
ing his apprenticeship. 

It is after four o'clock. Up front, 
meanwhile, the receptionist has 
been expertly juggling names, tele- 
phone and street ad- 
dresses; canceling appointments, 
filling the cancellations, and stud- 
ding our remorseless calendar with 
names which ten days from now 
will attach themselves to people 
and become parts of our lives; an- 
swering inquiries, directing tele- 
phone calls, and making the exit 
of each veteran a personal event. 
In the testing laboratory, the psy- 
chometrist, with patience, under- 
standing, and skill, has been taking 
our veterans, one by one, through 


a psychologically revealing exam- 
ination; where the stop-watch, the 
paper and pencil test, the motor 
dexterity, and other special tests are 
the instruments with which she ex- 
plores the resources of the veterans 
about whom we wish to learn all 
that we can. I talk with her and 
find that today, like most days, has 
been crowded and that she has not 
quite finished profiling the test 
scores of the six men she has been 
testing. 

Although it is late, she explains 
how my early morning veteran, the 
Korean casualty, ran up a superior 
score on his intelligence test and 
then wanted to quit because he 
thought that if he did well on his 
tests we might want to get him into 
college. No need to ask her how 
she persuaded him to continue. 
She has a way of handling people. 

I realize suddenly that windows 
are being closed in the offices. My 
watch does not stop as the minute 
hand crosses the finish line for the 
day. 


News from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Employment Outlook in the Automobile Industry (Bulletin 1138) 
and Employment Outlook for Physicists (Bulletin 1144) are the two 
latest bulletins in the occupational outlook series of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and are scheduled to be placed on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents by early autumn. Counselors espe- 
cially interested in information on scientists and engineers may an 
wish to order the following new special reports: Manpower Resources 
in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, Bulletin 1132, 50¢; and 
Occupational Mobility of Scientists, Bulletin 1121, 35¢. Available 
free directly from the Bureau of Labor Statistics as long as the small 
supply lasts is a report on the: Employment, Education, and Income 
of Engineers, 1949-1950. A reprint from the April, 1953 Monthly 
Labor Review on “Expanding Opportunities for Women” may also 
be obtained upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Occupa- 

tional Outlook Service as long as the small free supply lasts. 
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Destination Southern California? 


ask TOM GOODSON and JAMES COKE 


ALIFORNIA stretches nearly a 
CG thousand miles from North to 
South and has a variable width of 
from 250 to 400 miles. Southern 
California comprises only about 250 
miles of this coastline reaching from 
Santa Barbara at the North to San 
Diego in the South. It is circum- 
scribed by the Tehachapi Moun- 
tains to the North, the Pacific Ocean 
to the West, the Mexican Border to 
the South, and the Colorado River 
and the Nevada Border to the East. 


Tom Goopson is State Supervisor 
of Counseling and Services to Special 
Groups, and JaMes Coxe is Los An- 
gels Labor Market Analyst, of the 

alifornia State Employment Service. 
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Not all Southern California is a 
gardenland. North of the Teha- 
chapi is the Great Valley of Cali- 
fornia—The Valley of the San 
Joaquin immortalized by the Joads 
of the Grapes of Wrath. But 
Southern California has much to 
offer, even though the myths re- 
told about its grandeur have as- 
sumed legendary proportions in the 
telling. 

What -is the truth? Two-thirds 
of the Eastern part of Southern 
California is the barest waste and 
desert. Another considerable por- 
tion is composed of mountains 
which, though scenic and beauti- 
ful, add little to our economy ex- 
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cept as a playground and as a 
watershed for our growing cities. 
Our coastline has only one natural 
harbor, San Diego. The harbor of 
Los Angeles is man-made, but com- 
petes favorably with most ports in 
the value and total tonnage it 
handles. The bedroom of the area 
is the coastal plain stretching back 
from the ocean for distances rang- 
ing from 5 to 65 miles. The agri- 
culture of Southern California con- 
sists mostly of citrus orchards and 
truck gardening. Los Angeles 
County, usually considered a big 
smoggy city, has a dairy industry 
second only to that of Wisconsin. 
The climate is usually mild and 
equitable the year around and has 
attracted industry and people. 

Los Angeles has a large and 

owing labor market with a popu- 
ation of nearly two million. San 
Diego is bursting its seams with a 
population of around 500,000. 
More young — are moving to 
the area. ey are welcome if 
they are prepared to accept less 
than they may have been led to 
believe is available. 


Los Angeles 


The work force in the Los An- 
geles area ranks third in size among 
the major labor market areas of the 
nation, assed only by New 
York and Chicago. Both employ- 
ment and population gained during 
the past ten years, at substantially 
higher rates than those for the na- 
tion as a whole. The all-out pro- 
duction effort of World War II pro- 


vided an important stimulus for in-_ 


dustrial development but was not 
a temporary boom. Total employ- 
ment for the past two years has ex- 
ceeded the wartime peak. Signifi- 
cantly, too, while the area leads in 
aircraft production, employment in 
both aircraft and shipbuilding, the 
two principal industries of the war 
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period, are well below their war 
levels. The expansion of job op- 
portunities has been a vital factor 
in attracting new residents to the 
area. Total employment in Octo- 
ber, 1952 was estimated at 2,036,- 
100, a net gain of 109,900 over that 
of October, 1951. The current out- 
look is for continued population 
and industrial growth in the com- 
ing years. 

The Los Angeles area is charac- 
terized by the diversity as well as 
the growth of its economy. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the area’s 
employment is found in the non- 
manufacturing industries, with a 
significant representation in con- 
struction, trade, and service. While 
Los Angeles is one of the top areas 
in terms of farm income, not even 
in peak seasonal periods do agricul- 
tural workers make up much more 
than 2 per cent of total employ- 
ment. Employment in aircraft, the 
largest single manufacturing indus- 
try, accounts for less than 8 per 
cent of total employment. Employ- 
ment in this industry, together with 
that in primary metals, fabricated 
metals, electrical machinery and 
nonelectrical machinery, all major 
durable goods industries, repre- 
sents only slightly more than one- 
half of all manufacturing employ- 
ment. Other important manufac- 
turing industries are food process- 
ing, apparel, pane. and publish- 
ing. In addition, the area ranks 
high in the production of petro- 
leum, automobiles, tires, and tubes. 
The fact is that, except for tobacco 
and leather goods, there is no manu- 
facturing industry group with less 
than 5,000 workers. 

Although manufacturing employ- 
ment represents less than one-third 
of total employment in the area, 
manufacturing industries contrib- 
uted nearly 80 per cent of the net 
gain in total employment. The air- 
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craft industry alone hired nearly 40 
out of every 100 workers added in 
the past year. Present schedules 
for production, however, indicate 
that this industry has accomplished 
the bulk of its planned expansion; 
while further immediate gains are 
in prospect, leveling off is expected 
during 1953. Sizable expansion 
also occurred in electrical machin- 
ery, nonelectrical machinery and in 
fabricated metals, and additional 
growth is looked for. Steady over- 
all nonmanufacturing employment 
gains are anticipated to meet the 
needs of a growing population and 
an economy. Agricul- 
ture, fishing, and construction were 
the only industries reporting over- 
the-year declines. Unemployment 
in October, 1952 was estimated at 
65,100, a postwar low. 
Replacement and _ expansion 
labor needs create job opportuni- 
ties in a wide range of occupations 
and industries. The fact that the 
metals, machinery, and aircraft in- 
dustries all recruit for much the 
same type of worker has created a 
shortage of the pro- 
fessional, technical, skilled, and ex- 
perienced workers used in these in- 
dustries. The short supply, as well 
as the demand for these workers, is 
expected to continue indefinitely. 
On-the-job training programs have 
been growing. For male trainees, 
hiring specifications are for the 
most part at a minimum, except for 
the frequent inclusion of citizenship 
and security regulation require- 
ments. The hiring of women 
trainees for production work in the 
major durable goods industries is 
on a more limited scale. Where 
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female trainees are accepted, hiring 
specifications usually include age 
ceilings and the requirement of 
prior work experience in a factory 
production occupation. 

The principal shortages in the 
area alate electrical, mechanical, 
and aeronautical engineers and 
draftsmen; physicists; tool de- 
signers; precision, experimental 
and production machinists; tool- 
and-die makers; engine, turret, and 
milling machine operators; welders; 
airplane electricians; aircraft me- 
chanics and assemblers; electronic 
technicians; jig and fixture builders; 
plaster pattern makers; electronic 
equipment and radio mechanics; 
sheet metal workers; and virtually 
all metal trades and machine shop 
craftsmen. In addition there is a 
persistent, unfilled demand for 
medical technicians, registered 
nurses, social case workers, and for 
typists and stenographers under 40 
years of age. 


San Diego 


Aircraft manufacturing is the 
most important industry in San 
Diego, employing about 20 per cent 
of all nonfarm wage and salary 
workers in that area in October, 
1952. Government was next with 
about 16 per cent. San Diego's 
economy is much less diversified 
than that of Los Angeles and em- 
ployment there is subject to rela- 
tively wide and sharp swings. 
While an extensive residential con- 
struction program is now underway 
in San Diego, the extreme scarcity 
of suitable housing is one of the 
principal causes of the high rate of 
labor turnover there. 
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from the OTHER side of the 
PLACEMENT DESK 


by IRENE FELDT 


Yo MAY remember Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice, holding her kitten 
before the looking-glass and ex- 
plaining, “First, there’s the room 
you can see through the glass— 
that’s just the same as our drawing- 
room, only the things go the other 
way.” After talking with employer 
representatives across a university 
placement desk for more than ten 
ears, I am now recruiting, and 
ear, instead of give, the explana- 
tions of what has happened to the 
supply of qualified applicants. But 
I am finding that things are really 
much the same, even though at 
times they may “go the other way.” 
One conclusion has become obvi- 
ous: there is every reason for co- 
operation and mutual trust between 
employer and college in advising 
students and graduates as to the 
multiplicity of professional oppor- 
tunities available to the well-quali- 
fied person. Choosing from among 
many fields may be confusing to 
the registrant, but it should not be 
a serious problem if the recruiting 
organization acts in good faith and 
if adequate guidance is available in 
the school. 
In both recruitment and _place- 
ment there is need for faith that 
this year’s work will bring results 


IRENE Fetpr, formerly Director of 
the Placement Service for Women at 
Purdue University, is now a Recruit- 
ment Adviser for the Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. 
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eventually, even though it may not 
result in immediate placements. 
Every job field and profession needs 
to tell its story earlier, to present 
job opportunities and requirements 
to college students and to high 
school students as well. This will 
help students in choosing a major 
and in planning the use of extra- 
curricular and summer periods more 
wisely. 

Most educators and employers, I 
believe, are convinced of the im- 
portance of a liberal education on 
which to build a professional prep- 
aration, and hope that the stu- 
dent’s academic program will give 
such a foundation. An opportunity 
often neglected,, however, is the 
use by such students of their extra- 
curricular hours and their summers 
to add to their qualifications for 
employment. It might be well to 
consider with the students their 
total plans, including part-time 
jobs, and school and community 
activities. These may be used to 
explore abilities, interests, and apti- 
tudes. Through such experiences, 
whether or not directly applicable 
to his later occupation, a student 
builds up self-confidence, learns 
new skills, and gains maturity and 
ability to handle job responsibilities. 
In some cases, those experiences 
may be used to complete specific 
job requirements, as in group work, 
recreation, and some technical cur- 
ricula. Have students learned from 
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Girl Scouts recruit volunteer leaders 


college or employers how to iden- 
tify such experiences and where to 
find them? 


Long-Range Planning 

Especially in advising young 
women, most of whom plan early 
marriage, both counselor and re- 
cruiter need a long-range point of 
view. The woman who may work 
only a few years before and imme- 
diately after marriage may return 
to the job market after her children 
are reared. For work in an organ- 
ization like the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., which needs both volunteer 
and professional leaders, it is 
especially important to keep the 
future in mind. We may gain a 
valuable volunteer, whether or not 
the student ever considers profes- 
sional work in our field. Of cor- 
responding value is the goodwill a 
business or industry may engender 
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among those who sign up for inter- 
views. This does not mean that 
the recruiter is not grateful for 
every well-qualified applicant im- 
mediately available! 

Another conviction gained as a 
recruiter is a new recognition of 
the public relations value of the 

lacement office. Courtesy, in- 
ormed interest, assurance that the 
job data will be used in counseling 
students, are at least as important 
in creating an impression of the 
college as is the length of the in- 
terview schedule. Student am- 
bassadors, too, can create or de- 
stroy interest in and good will for 
the employer and his organization 
and the placement office and its 
program. The student who hears 
the job story may make or break 
the employer's chances of ‘reaching 
the student’s roommate or sister. 

It is a truism that, if the student 
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is to reach a wise vocational choice, 
the help and informed interest of 
the faculty must supplement the 
counsel of the placement office. 
Recruiters do not expect a full 
schedule of interviews at every col- 
lege visited, but they do need and 
appreciate an oy to reach 
staff members who are doing the 
day-to-day job of student advising. 
These may be teaching faculty, 
deans of men or women or other 
members of the administration, or 
residence directors. This may be 
attempted in several ways: through 
advance notices of the recruiter’s 
visit, provided by the employer and 
distributed by the placement officer 
to departments and schools of the 
university; through visits to classes 
or other groups of students, under- 
graduates as well as seniors and 
graduate students; through brief 
talks with faculty and other staff 
members. If vocational confer- 
ences are scheduled, it is helpful 
to know where recruitment mate- 
rials may be displayed and talks 
made. Most important of all is the 
assurance that the placement 
officers are working closely with the 
faculty to keep them acquainted 
with changing requirements, per- 
sonnel needs, and opportunities. 

I have become increasingly con- 
scious, both in placement and in 
recruitment, of the need to reach 
and advise alumni about job op- 
portunities and to help them see 


how and where their experience in 
paid jobs or in volunteer work may 
be applied to other fields. Counsel- 
ing people as they become older is 
a growing need. How many place- 
ment offices are in touch with 
alumni? Do students know that 
services will be available to them 
after they leave school? How 
many employers are thinking of the 
jobs in their organizations in the 
light of the limited personnel avail- 
able? How many are realistic, for 
instance, in using older and part- 
time workers, or in determining 
how certain experiences may be 
evaluated to meet their demands, 
or how training may be adapted to 
the qualifications of those available? 

College placement and employer 
representatives may well ask’ them- 
selves what they are doing in these 
areas, and how they may be of 
mutual help in aiding the regis- 
trant. 

In placement it is always “feast 
or famine.” You may recall that 
Alice stepped through the looking- 
glass and encountered the Queen, 
who said, “The rule is, jam to- 
morrow and jam yesterday—but 
never jam today.” However, I have 
reached the conclusion that what 
employers, people, and 
students and alumni want is essen- 
tially the same. What we need is 
understanding, cooperation, and a 
chance to peer into the looking- 
glass occasionally to see how things 


look when they “go the other way.” 


Journal of the American Association of University Women, January, 
1953. How AAUW branches throughout the country are helping in 
school vocational guidance programs is described on pages 116-118 


by Christine M. Heinig. 
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PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


of new workers 


by G. HUDSON QUARLES 


HAT DOES industry expect on 
W the part of entrants into oc- 


cupational fields, and how can 
schools and industry cooperate in 
the changing industrial scene? I 
should like to discuss this subject in 
three sections: (1) the personnel 
problems of new workers in this 
changing e008: 6 (2) what industry 
expects of workers entering indus- 
try for the first time; and (3) how 
schools and industry can best co- 
operate in the adjustment of 
workers. 

In view of the wide scope of the 
first section of my subject, I shall 
confine my comments to the new 
worker who has just finished school, 
is ready to seek a job in industry, 
and to the first few days after he 
has started to work. His first prob- 
lem is that of making up his mind 
which of many jobs to accept. Our 
expanded industrial activity at this 
time seems to have an insatiable 
demand for more and more indus- 
trial workers. Anyone with a mini- 
mum of qualifications has little or 
no difficulty in finding a job, and 
it is easy for a young person to get 
a distorted of his 
ices are worth. I recently talked 
with an exceptionally promising 
young man who is graduating as 
an electrical engineer from a Mary- 


G. Hupson Quartes is Personnel 
Manager for the Black and Decker 
Manutfacturin Company, Towson, 
Maryland. is article is based on 
a speech given by Mr. Quarles at an 
NVGA Regional Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 16, 1953. 
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land college. He told me, not 
boastfully but in bewilderment, 
that he has been offered 15 different 
wey in industry. He is confused 
y the situation and is seriously 
considering not accepting any posi- 
tion, but continuing on toward a 
Master's degree. You will, I be- 
lieve, be doing the young people 
who come to you for counsel a 
great service if you can help them 
keep a proper perspective on the 
demand for their services. Help 
them to understand that ability and 
application will still be needed in 
holding on to a satisfactory job. 

The enormous number of jobs 
available causes an _ excessive 
amount of job jumping from one 
employer to another. Workers just 
out of school may contribute only 
a small part of this excessive rate 
of separations, but it is likely to 
have a disturbing effect on their 
attitude toward their jobs. This, 
then, is a second problem which 
faces new workers in industry to- 
day. 

heathen observation relates to 
those who have in mind a specific 
type of job. They feel that a § 
must find this specific job; if suc 
a job is not wealitle, they will not 
accept any other. Some of these 
young people wander from one 
company to another. While such 
persistence may seem desirable if 
not carried to the extreme, it fre- 
quently prevents a young person 
from accepting employment in a 
job that would offer him as much 
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opportunity and job satisfaction as 
the particular job he seeks. To 
illustrate, we have young men just 
out of machine shop courses in high 
school call at our plant seeking 
machine shop work. There may 
not be any machine shop vacancies 
at the time, and we may offer them 
assembly work, which they turn 
down. We know that the assembly 
work is related closely to our ma- 
chine shop operations and that 
there is as much opportunity for 
advancement in our organization 
from this type of work as from 
machine shop work. We feel this 
rigidity on the part of some new 
workers creates unnecessary prob- 
lems for them. Our experience is 
that they should select the company 
in which they are interested and 
accept any reasonable job offered 
them, transferring later into the 
specialized type of work for which 
they are best equipped. In the 
meantime, they gain experience and 
insight into other opportunities 
offered in the company of their 
choice. 


On-the-Job Problems 


What are the new worker's prob- 
lems after he has started to work? 
Most companies have a probation- 
ary period which works both ways. 
From the company’s viewpoint, the 
new employee is on probation; from 
the new worker's point of view, 
the company is on probation. He 
is looking the company over to 
decide whether or not he wants to 
remain there. Knowing, as he 
does, that many other jobs are avail- 
able, he is faced with the problem 
of whether to stay with the com- 
pany or try another one. Our ob- 
servations indicate that during the 
first few days of employment the 
things that concern new workers 
the most are: success on the job, 
training, and social acceptance. 
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© Those who feel uneasy about fu- 
ture success on the job ask: Will 
I like this job? Will I be successful 
in the long run? Those whose con- 
cern is about the immediate ask: 
Am I doing my job correctly? How 
much am I supposed to do in a 
day? 

® The newcomer concerned about 
learning the job asks: Will I be able 
to learn this job at all? Are they 
giving me enough time? Does my 
instructor know what he is doing? 
Will he be friendly? What else 
might I be asked to do? 


© Acceptance by co-workers is de- 
sired by newcomers. They are 
afraid no one will speak to them, 
smile at them. The beginner is apt 
to worry: Will the boss like me? 
Will I like him? Is he approach- 
able? Is he friendly and fair? 


Companies alert to these needs 
train their —, to help the 
newcomers adjust to their new en- 
vironment. Most companies em- 
phasize human relations training 
along with technical training, for 
their supervisors. With the help 
of well trained and sympathetic 
supervisors, most beginners in in- 
dustry quickly adjust to their new 
work situation. 

To summarize the problems of 
the beginner: young ~~ after 
finishing their formal education 
face some problems peculiar to the 
present surplus of industrial jobs 
and others which everyone faces 
in a new work situation. With 
wise guidance in the schools and 
with help from well trained super- 
visors in industry, most of these 

oung people face up to their et 
haa and soon become well ad- 
justed and valuable additions to our 
adult work world. 

What does industry expect of 
these new workers? "t would like 
to quote a few sentences from 
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something I read recently: “It is 
an obligation to continue fighting 
for things that build a_ better 
America and against things that 
will destroy our nation. A better 
America will bring spiritual satis- 
faction and maximum material 
achievement to all of us. A better 
America must include a growing 
support of religion and high moral 
principles based on religious con- 
victions. It can only come from 
unwavering faith—from dedication 
to the belief that God, in creating 
man, meant him to retain his in- 
dividual dignity all through life, 
with freedom from regimentation 
and exploitation.” 

That which I have just quoted 
was not written by a clergyman, 
but by the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the 
foreword to the Association’s book- 
let entitled Industry Believes. This 
is the thinking of a spokesman for 
a large segment of American in- 
dustry. Industry expects more 
than the manual skills of operating 
a typewriter or a machine tool. 
Industry has become increasingly 
concerned with the character of its 
—. It expects the schools 
to help develop good character in 
the young people that come to it 
for employment. 

I do not mean that the schools 
are solely responsible for character 
building, but I do mean that in- 
dustry expects the schools to do 
their share in helping to develop 
young men and women of honesty, 
industriousness, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. We recognize and 
But of equal, perhaps of greater, 
importance, is - effort to send us 
young people of character. We 
will continue their training and 
contribute our share toward de- 
veloping them into happy useful 
citizens. 
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Advisory Committees 


How can schools and industry 
best cooperate in the adjustment of 
workers? Let me describe the Vo- 
cational Education Committee in 
Baltimore City and _ Baltimore 
County, physically adjacent to each 
other, but separate political sub- 
divisions. This committee, spon- 
sored by the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce, meets with repre- 
sentatives of the boards of educa- 
tion for both Baltimore City and 
Baltimore County. 

The Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Baltimore City 
in charge of vocational education 
has sail “The sound development 
of vocational education and related 
educational services has resulted, 
to a considerable extent, from the 
close cooperative relationship be- 
tween the Division of Vocational 
Education and business and indus- 
try. Advisory committees, repre- 
sentative of many community in- 
terests, have been used extensively 
in the organization and operation 
of the various departments of the 
Division.” 

During the past 18 months, the 
Committee, jointly with the County 
Board of Education, has surveyed 
most of the major industries and 
businesses in Baltimore County to 
determine whether the vocational 
course offerings in the county high 
schools were meeting local needs. 
It has drawn up recommendations 
for changes in both courses of study 
and scene facilities of the voca- 
tional system. 

The purpose of such Advisory 
Committees, approved by the 
American Vocational Association, 
is to provide a link between the 
school and the community. With- 
out administrative or legislative au- 
thority, they do not usurp the pre- 
rogatives of boards of education 
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and administrative staffs, but con- 
tribute experienced and valuable 
help in planning vocational courses 
and facilities. 


Work Experience Programs 


Another method by which schools 
and industry can cooperate in wy 
ing young a adjust to the 
world of work is through a “Diversi- 
fied Occupations Program,” like 
that offered in a Baltimore County 
high school. Under this program, 
the student attends school in the 
morning, devoting some periods 
spent with the school’s coordinator 
to practical problems of the work 
world. The student reports for 
work in the afternoon to an em- 
ployer ons with the school 
and providing on-the-job supervi- 
sion. The school coordinator also 
supervises the student while on the 
job through periodic visits to the 
employing establishment. 

Some colleges also have work- 
experience programs for students 


interested in industrial careers, who 
alternate college classes for a speci- 
fied number of months with indus- 
trial employment until they have 
fulfilled the requirements for 
graduation. 

Such programs offer many ad- 
vantages to the employer and the 
student. They promise closer co- 
operation between schools and in- 
dustry in fitting young people into 
appropriate careers. 

Another method of cooperation 
between schools and industries is 
group visitation. | Groups of 
teachers, including school coun- 
selors, visit industries and_busi- 
nesses in their communities; and 
groups from industry and business 
visit the schools. This has been 
done on a large scale during the 
past year in Baltimore City, pro- 
moting that understanding, each 
of the other's hopes and problems, 
which all of us need to serve the 
best interests of our young people 
and of America. 


“Job Supervision of Young Workers” is the title of a report of the 
discussions of the Technical Committee on Supervision of Young 
Workers published in April, 1953, and available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. It discusses the essence of good job supervision, what the 
supervisor should know about youth and how he should deal with 
them. Suggestions are made for improving the supervision of young 


workers. 
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Branch presidents meet 
at Washington, D. C., 


Regional Conference 


HOW Can BRANCHES 


by CHARLES E. ODELL 


il Is IN the promotion and coor- 
dination of guidance services at 
the community level that the 
Branches make their unique and 
significant contribution to NVGA 
and APGA. However, the accom- 
plishment of this promotion and 
coordination is difficult because it 
involves the subservience of institu- 
tional differences to broad _princi- 
ples. Briefly stated, these princi- 
ples are: 


1. Guidance and personnel serv- 
ices are not ends in themselves. 


CuHarLEs E. ObELL is Chief of the 
Division of Counseling, Selective 
Placement, and Testing of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 
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They should be designed to help 
individuals make healthy adjust- 
ments to changing conditions. 

2. They are not the exclusive pre- 
rogative of any one institution. 
They are needed on a continuing 
basis in all phases of community life 
where individuals require them. 
3. They involve teamwork through 
a multiple interdisciplinary ap- 
proach both to training competent 
personnel and to day-by-day prae- 
tice. 

4. To gain public support we must 
gain public understanding and par- 
ticipation in our activities by using 
media and language of communica- 
tion which nonprofessional people 
can understand. 
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These principles, unfortunately, are 
not well understood and accepted. 
Therefore, it might be profitable to 
explore an illustration from one 
specific area in which, having ac- 
cepted these principles, the 
Branches could make real progress 
toward the goals of our professional 
society. 

The promotion and coordination 
of school-employment service co- 
operation is a peculiar example of 
how the principles outlined above 
are distorted in practice. You have 
heard school people blast employ- 
ment services for trying to take over 
school guidance and placement 
services. You have heard employ- 
ment service people criticizing the 
schools for trying to extend their 
services to guidance, placement, 
and replacement of young people 
who have been graduated or who 
have dropped out of school. You 
have seen school people sneer at 
the lack of professional training on 
the part of employment service 
staff. You have heard employment 
service people deride school people 
as “educators with no idéas of the 
realities of the workaday world.” 
You have heard both groups at pub- 
lic meetings belittle each other and 
then try to explain their uniqué 
services, using such phrases as 
“client-centered,”  “non-directed,” 
“open-end,” “structured,” “non- 
structured,” “differentiated apti- 
tudes,” “labor market outlook,” “ap- 
plicant-claimant relationships,” 
“correlation coefficients,” “longitu- 
dinal and “psychologically 
slanted job analysis. 


School Leavers 


Meanwhile, about 500,000 young 
people receive absolutely no pro- 
fessional guidance or placement as- 
sistance from anybody in their tran- 
sition from school to work. Of 
course there are 750,000 leaving 
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school each year who get some 
kind of assistance, but knowing 
what I do about the limitations of 
the employment services, and sus- 
pecting what I do about the inade- 
quacies of school guidance pro- 
grams, I wonder how effectively 
these young people, too, are being 
served. 

It is very clear that there is room 
for the promotion and coordination 
of guidance services in the nation 
at large and in almost any state or 
community. It is true that begin- 
nings have been made in many com- 
munities, and many States can 
point with pride to the accomplish- 
ments of both their schools and 
their employment services. But 
what, specifically, can the 
Branches do to speed up and ex- 
tend this healthy beginning which 
both agencies have made? Here 
are a few specific suggestions: 


1. Express an interest and concern 
to both the employment service and 
the schools in helping both agencies 
to — and coordinate their 
guidance and placement services. 
2. Assist in the development of a 
statement of basic principles to 
govern school-employment service 
cooperation at the state level similar 
to the statement developed by the 
USES and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1950. 

3. Assist in carrying out these prin- 
ciples in the major local centers of 
by determining what 
ocal problems exist and by ar- 
ranging to bring the necessary per- 
sonnel and resources together at the 
community level to resolve these 
problems. 

4. Determine the unmet needs for 
guidance and placement services 
community - by - community and 
county-by-county, and take neces- 
sary steps to bring these inadequa- 
cies to the attention of local, state, 
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and, if necessary, national officials 
and legislators. 

5. Identify the in-service and out- 
of-service training needs of guid- 
ance and personnel workers in 
both agencies and assist the 
agencies in setting up off-campus 
and on-campus training — 
institutes, workshops, and seminars 
to afford practitioners an opportun- 
ity for professional development. 
6. Evaluate the results of coopera- 
tion through study groups or the 
assignment of graduate students or 
trainees to make controlled studies 
of the outcomes, benefits, and costs 
of community programs. 

7. Interpret the need for such serv- 
ices and such cooperation through 
professionally sponsored meetings 
and workshops which include not 
only guidance and_ placement 
workers, but also employers, trade 
unionists, parents, community 
leaders, and even politicians. 

8. Assist in any way possible in 
stimulating research activity that 
will improve the know-how of 
school and employment service 
counselors along the following lines: 
community occupational surveys; 
current occupational and _ labor 
market information; significance of 
es interests, personal traits, 
physical capacities, and attitudes in 
vocational choice; and the tech- 
niques, methods, and approaches 
in counseling and group guidance 
which work best. 

9. Use every possible media of 
communication such as the press, 
radio, television, and trade and pro- 
fessional journals to interpret to 
the public, and particularly to 
parents, the importance of good 
guidance and placement services in 
smoothing the transition from 
school to work. 


Of course, the example here ex- 
plored is only one of many others 
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which requires central attention 
and leadership. There are other 
inter-institutional relationships, such 
as high school-college, school-in- 
dustry, or school-parent relation- 
ships. There are also fundamental 
needs of many other special groups 
for whom promotion and coordina- 
tion of guidance services are badly 
needed, such as older workers, the 
physically handicapped, minority 
poe, veterans, servicemen, the 
orde of married women in the 
middle years who would like to 
work but can’t find a beachhead 
in the labor market, the mentally 
retarded, the gifted, and others. 


Sections Aid Branches 


In any such project you need 
not “go it alone.” The Sections of 
NVGA and the Committees of 
APGA are interested in this type of 
activity. Each is looking for a 
nucleus of membership interest in 
each Branch. Each will furnish 
ideas and suggestions about getting 
started. Each will act as a clear- 
ing house of ideas and programs 
that have worked in _ various 
Branches. All they need is the 
knowledge you can furnish or the 
questions you want answered. 

Such activity will not only bene- 
fit guidance but the Branch. For 
in each one of these areas of ex- 
ploration there is a rigged for 
increased membership, financial 
resources, and public support. By 
assuming leadership in such activ- 
ity, the Branch is demonstrating in 
the most tangible way how the 
profession serves its members and 
the general public. It will also be 
attracting new blood into the or- 
ganization and enriching the experi- 
ence of its own membership. In a 
very practical sense the future of 
the guidance and = move- 
ment is in the hands of each 
Branch. Each Branch has the op- 
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portunity to demonstrate to its own 
State or community, and to the Na- 
tion, that guidance and personnel 
services are here not only to stay 
but also to grow as a leavening 


force in our free economy and as 
a relezsing force to —" of 
future Americans who will find 
themselves capable of making 
healthier adjustments in an ever- 


changing world. 


Vote on Proposed Amendments to NVGA Constitution 


Everybody has problems. Even NVGA has problems. A very 
frustrating one developed last June when the summer issue of The 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly was distributed much later than an- 
ticipated. Ordinarily such a p Pat would not have been particularly 
disturbing. This time, however, the Quarterly carried a ballot on 
proposed constitutional revisions. Members were asked to send 
their votes to the chairman of the Constitution Committee by June 
20 and most members didn’t receive the magazine until after that 
date. As a consequence, very few ballots were returned but the 
NVGA officers did receive several letters in which members ex- 
pressed their frustration at being faced with a voting deadline that 
they couldn't possibly meet. 


The best solution to this particular problem seems to be to hold 
the voting all over again. A new ballot appears below and each 
member is asked to indicate his vote, clip! the ballot, and mail it to 
the chairman of the Constitution Committee by November 15, 1953. 
The address is Donald E. Kitch, State Department of Education, 721 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


In order to save expenses, the proposed constitutional changes are 
not reprinted here. They do appear in the summer issue of the 
Quarterly and members should read the proposals again before 
marking their ballots. If you were one of the faithful who voted in 
June, vote again this time. The earlier ballot won't be counted. 


Exercise your privilege as an NVGA member and vote. 


BALLOT ON NVGA CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 


I vote YES 


I am in favor of the amendments to the NVGA Constitution 
approved by the Delegate Assembly and printed in the 
summer issue of the Quarterly. 

I vote NO 


I am opposed to the proposed amendments. 
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Using Records in 


SELECTING AND COUNSELING 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


by ETHEL WOODEN 


MODERN vocational school 

lives by the success of its prod- 

uct. If this sounds materialistic, 

count it a product of the age in 

which we live; and credit the gain 

to the numbers of well-poised, 
trained workers produced thereby. 

Whitney Vocational High School 
for girls was established in Septem- 
ber, 1938, by the Toledo Board of 
Education as the result of an inten- 
sive study made during 1937-1938 
which showed a need for trained 
workers and demonstrated coopera- 
tion on the part of both labor and 
management organizations to meet 
that need. 

For some years, vocational 
courses growing out of continuation 
classes had been conducted in 
Toledo. School leavers were sent 
to them with little regard for ability 
or interest. The first problem to 
rear its head at the new school was 
selection. Over the years, a pro- 
cedure has been developed with 
the cooperation of the comprehen- 
sive high schools, community 
agencies, and the faculty of the 
school. 

Students are accepted after sat- 
isfactory completion of the ninth 
grade. The school operates a tenth- 
year, pro- 
gram; an eleventh year of intensive 
trade preparation; and, with the ex- 
ception of cosmetology, a coopera- 
tive employment program in the 


EtHet is Principal, Whit- 
- Vocational High School, Toledo, 
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twelfth year. The fields of prep- 
aration are foods and institutional 
service, garment industry, business 
education, distributive education 
and cosmetology. 

The selection procedure includes: 


1. A talk to all ninth-grade girls 
in assemblies at their schools, 
at which signatures of stu- 
dents interested are secured. 
They have heard previous re- 
ports in the eighth grade on 
the school. 

2. A day’s visit to Whitney. 
During the day, they are given 
an Otis self-administering and 
a Detroit Retail Inventory 
test. 

In ups of ten with stu- 
dent leader, they visit and 
tour the school. There is an 
hour’s briefing session includ- 
ing slides and a question pe- 
riod. 

Each student is interviewed 
by a teacher in the shop of 
major interest,- who reports 
on her impression of the stu- 
dent in this interview. 

Each student leaves an ap- 
plication blank signifying her 
interest. The application 
blank notes grades, family 
situation, physical handicaps. 
Later a cumulative record is 
sent from her previous school. 

3. A conference to select those 
applicants most interested, 
worthy, and/or capable of 
pursuing courses selected. 
This involves much discussion 
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OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An analysis of recommended occupational 
books published from 1946 to 1951 


By Sarah Splaver, Ph.D. 


‘...A useful reference by a compe- 
tent reviewer.’’ Best Books of 1952 
on Vocational Guidance, by Robert 
Hoppock. The Bulletin, National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
gous. May, 1953. 

.a thorough evaluative approach 
to recent occupational information 
appearing in bound volumes of 65 or 
more pages. It is a tool which will be 
useful to counselors in schools and 
agencies and in group guidance as 
well as counseling. Miss Splaver has 
performed a major service to guidance 
workers. 

Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
March, 

“This is a valuable handbook for 
guidance counselors, teachers, and 
persons working in the field of re- 
habilitation.”’ 

Professor F. J. Behlen, New York 
University, School of Education. 

“This work should be of great 
value to the student, teacher, coun- 
selor, or librarian.’’ 

Glamour, July, 1953. 


Cloth binding 135 pages $4 net 1952 
BIBLIO PRESS 
1104 Vermont Ave., N.W.,Washington 5, D.C. 


with deans of previous 
schools, parents, interested 
agencies, and other sources as 
indicated. 


Upon entrance to the school, each 
student is immediately judged by 
business standards. This concept 
is a difficult one for her in the 
tenth year. A rating sheet is pre- 
pared during each semester on 
which checks are made depend- 
ability, industriousness, ability to 
work with others, personal appear- 
ance. At the first counselor con- 
ference, a family history is secured. 
The student’s record is reviewed 


with her, good and bad ratings ex- 


plained to her, and every effort is 
made to gain her cooperation to do 
the best of which she is capable. 


These conferences are held with 
the counselor as the group adviser 
deems necessary. At least one is 
held each semester. In the senior 
year, when students are employed 
as part of their training, the em- 
ployer rates the student-worker by 
the same scale and returns the rat- 
ing to the job coordinator. 

By the end of the three years, 
the record of each student is com- 
plete as to family situation, achieve- 
ment in relation to ability, skills in 
which she excels or is deficient, 
ability to work with others, depend- 
ability in various life and work 
situations, and her reaction to con- 
structive criticism. These reports 
become part of her permanent 
record and are available for in- 
terpretation as needed in her future 
adjustments. As personnel services 
in industry become better organ- 
ized, these records provide useful 
resource material for the various 
contacts the student will make as 
she progresses in her work life. 
They strengthen the tie between 
industry, school, home, and govern- 
ment services. 

Three worth-while evaluations 
have been received on the value of 
the procedure. All are of a sub- 
jective nature, but of inestimable 
value in planning future programs. 
First, at commencement, there are 
many compliments on the poise and 
self-containment of the graduates; 
second, employers recommend our 
product to other employers so that 
the supply cannot meet the demand 
in any area of training; and third, 
organized labor welcomes the stu- 
dents in those fields where it is 
effective and has worked out co- 


operative agreements for their 
benefit. 
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a psychiatrist 
looks at 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


wuHo knows where he 
is going and how to get there 
has no need of a guide. Guidance 
becomes necessary when a man 
does not know where he is, does 
not know how to reach his destina- 
tion, or how to cope with difficul- 
ties along the way. The idea of 
guidance as it applies to educa- 
tional and vocational objectives is 
fairly directly derived from the 
traditional guide who assists 
travelers in unknown or difficult 
journeys. The same concept has 
een used medically in helping 
children: child guidance is assist- 
ing many boys and girls who 
formerly would have been left to 
drift into various forms of adult 
maladjustment. 

The responsibility of a guide is 
to bring the traveler safely to the 
destination of the latter's choice. 
The working partnership which the 
two enter into has certain defined 
characteristics. First of all, the 
guide is sought because of the 
traveler's need; the latter has first 
of all to be (or become) aware of 
his need, and then to recognize in 


Dr. A. Ossorn is Professor 
of Psychiatry and Director of the 
Psychiatric Institute, University of 
Wisconsin; Director, Division of Men- 
tal Hygiene, Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; and author 
of Psychiatry and Medicine, an Intro- 
duction to Personalized Medicine, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1952. 
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LESLIE A. OSBORN 


the guide one who can be trusted 
to help him. The guide’s part in 
this is to win confidence Pah 
being trustworthy and competent. 
Next, the guide has to understand 
the desires and ability to journey 
of the traveler. Then, working to- 
gether, they deal with developments 
as they arise until no further need 
of escort or guidance is needed. 

The first part of guidance work 
in its various forms deals with the 
guidance relationship. Guidance 
implies a free, voluntary acceptance 
of assistance: it is not directing, nor 
ordering, nor is it allowing things 
to drift in any old direction. If the 
counselee knows he needs help, the 
chief problem of the counselor is 
to win and to hold confidence. It 
has to be won by an attitude which 
respects the right of the one ad- 
vised to make his own final deci- 
sions, and concentrates on finding 
out and truly serving the best in- 
terests of the counselee as the one 
who will live with the consequences 
of decisions made. 


The most difficult part of guid- 
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ance actually is in acquiring self- 
knowledge. We need to know our- 
selves to win and hold trust, and to 
know when our own biases and 
limitations are likely to be swaying 
our judgment. Attempts to be “ob- 
jective” usually constitute a “head- 
in-the-sand” ignoring of the sub- 
jective elements that inevitably 
come into inter-personal work of 
any kind. A better objective, since 
we cannot help being subjective, is 
to be clear about it through a proc- 
ess of increasing self-development 
and maturing. 

Next in importance to the coun- 
selor’s personality is the ability to 
win and use a free relationship. 
Good faith and openness of dealings 
will maintain the trust of those 
whose confidence has been won. 
Mistakes made should be acknowl- 
edged: it is much more important 
to preserve sincerity than a pre- 
tended all-knowingness. At the 
same time, no one is likely to re- 
main long in a trusted relationship, 
however sincere, if his predictions 
are inaccurate and his advice does 
not work out. As children we 
played games in which we were 
hot, warm, or cold according to our 
closeness to a hidden object. A 
counselor has to be able to get 
warm quite soon, and then demon- 
strate he knows when he is getting 
hot by accurate methods of inter- 
view, testing, and discussing. The 
tendency to dwell on successes and 
gloss over mistakes is strong in all 
of us, yet can lead to trouble. Suc- 
cesses make us smug and lead to a 
sense of false security if unduly 
dwelt upon. Failures squarely 
faced and carefully analyzed are 
humbling but educational; those 
who seek to reduce their mistakes 
find it most valuable to review their 
calculations and deliberations when 
predictions failed to work out. 
Bluffing, covering up, or resorting 
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to “authority” will undermine the 
working relationship, waste the 
learning opportunity, and diminish 
sensitivity to the hints and sugges- 
tions which an experienced person 
uses so much in understanding 
others. 


Complexity of Relationships 


Vocational — may be a 
straightforward proposition when 
there is no significant 
or inter-personal problem involved. 
However, it is not safe to assume 
this to be the case: life is seldom 
easy, family and social relationships 
often are complex, and —— 
problems are very hard to keep out 
of professional and social dealings. 
There may be under-development 
of assets because of lack of oppor- 
tunity or preoccupation with ‘if 
culties. There may be a tendency 
to play up family and social aspira- 
tions rather than to seek expression 
of inner interests and abilities. 
There may be under-achievement, 
which is a very frequent effect of 
— in its many forms. There 
may be occupational — 
which comes to nought because 
inter-personal complications arise 
on the job, causing a well-judged 
placement to fail when attention to 
fitting in with others could have 
made it succeed. There may be 
sufficient anxiety to keep a person 
from venturing into work well 
within his competence and suited 
to his interests. 

When on reasonable acquaint- 
ance it appears that a counselee has 
mature self-knowledge, ease of re- 
lationship with others, and sound 
social sense, the problems of guid- 
ance will be principally concerned 
with aptitudes, interests, and op- 
portunities relevant to them. If 
there arises some uncertainty on 


personal grounds, the judgment of 
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the individual counselor has to de- 
cide how far he can go into seeking 
personal knowledge of difliculties 
in life and relatiouships which may 
be contributory, and certainly any 
involved situations should be in 
the hands of persons qualified and 
experienced in handling them. 
Care should be taken, however, to 
make sure that problems which will 
inevitably come into later occupa- 
tional activities are not eliminated 
from discussion on the basis that 
they are personal and private. A 
counselor can make his reservations, 
too, and should define the limita- 
tions under which he must work 1. 
important subjects which have a 
bearing on the soundness of his 
advice are excluded from considera- 
tion. Psychiatric consultation 
should be advised before vocational 
advice is given if it is believed 
personal problems should take 
precedence over occupational ones, 
or would prevent fair working out 
of the latter until solved. 

A counselor always has to con- 
sider the potentialities of the in- 
dividual and the social opportuni- 
ties for their useful application in 
employment. Industrial counselors 
will tend to be strongly influenced 
by their knowledge of industry's 
opportunities, needs, and _ limita- 
tions in placing people. They will 
be thinking from the job toward 
the individual, and often may be 
limited in the extent to which ac- 
commodation can be made on 
personal grounds. One who works 


with aspirants and applicants is 
likely to begin with their potentiali- 
ties, and seek opportunities in keep- 
ing with their uesires and skills. A 
blend of both is needed, but the 
fact that no two people are alike 
either in endowment or experience 
and development makes it hazard- 
ous to consider people as if they 
could be cogs in an industrial ma- 
chine. A person needs to be up 
to a level that engages his full abili- 
ties, but not beyond his scope. He 
needs to be working with interest 
to grow on his job and remain con- 
tent and useful. In his recreation 
he can do what he likes; on the job 
he should like what he does. In- 
dustry is learning the importance 
of placing people in positions suited 
to their abilities and likings, and 
increasingly is developing personnel 
services and guidance experts. 

Finally, it seems to me funda- 
mental that each of us be considered 
first of all as a person, and find his 
rimary satisfactions in his home 
ife and friendships. There is an 
epitaph on an old tombstone that 
reads: “Born a man, he died a 
grocer.” The best employee is 
likely to be one who is happy in 
his personal, family, and social life. 
He is a person and a citizen first, 
and as such finds easy and equal 
relationship with his fellows. On 
this fundamental basis of human 
equality, occupational choice finds 
its proper place, and guidance given 
is on a sure footing when coupled 
with a sound knowledge of people 
and human relationships. 


Journal of Living, February, 1953. Household work and manage- 
ment offers women over 40 sure and steady work, oe 


security, and a good living according to Max F. Baer in 


on pages 45-48. 
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physically 
handicapped 


by ALEX J. KERTIS, JR. 


AX CITIZENS suffer from some 
handicap when they seek em- 
ployment—whether it be a handicap 
of physical limitation, race, religion, 
nationality, personality, appearance, 
complexion, parental background, 
or community environment. Each 
of us usually has some quirk or trait 
which causes an employment inter- 
viewer to exercise caution. Among 
the physically handicapped, in gen- 
eral, there are two major categories: 
(1) the seriously handicapped, 
such as the blind, the deaf, the am- 
putee, the paralytic, and the serious 
cardiac cases; and (2) the moder- 
ately handicapped, such as those 
with mild heart disorders, those 
with mild speech hearing or sight 
impairment, those with dermatitis, 
and those with hand impairments, 
such as missing fingers or muscular 
problems. All require some mental 
conditioning and special placement. 

Business and industry must look 
to others to prepare the handi- 
capped person psychologically and 
technically for productive employ- 
ment. Teachers, doctors, ministers, 


ALEX |. Kertis, Jr., is Director of 
Personnel, P. R. Mallory Co. Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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and guidance experts usually have 
repeated contacts with these po- 
tential workers before they reach 
the employment office. Their in- 
fluence, briefing, training, counsel- 
ing, and spiritual’ guidance is evi- 
dent to the employment interviewer 
as he analyzes the handicapped ap- 
plicant’s availability for work. The 
careful, searching interview is fol- 
lowed frequently by trial in the 
actual job situation, a complete 
medical examination, and job train- 
ing. After the applicant is success- 
fully placed on the job, he should 
lose his identity as an employee 
who is handicapped. 

Naturally, the handicap em- 
receives courtesies from his 
ellow employees. He may be as- 
sisted to and from his job, led to 
the cafeteria, or assisted in other 
ways. Fellow workers automati- 
cally assume these tasks without 
being asked. The handicapped 


worker, however, must adhere to 
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company rules, the company union 
contract, and production require- 
ments. We find that the quality 
and quantity of his production is 
usually higher and attendance and 
attitude are better than that of the 
healthy, normal employee. We 
have found that when a _handi- 
capped employee is “bumped” or 
receives a “lay-off” from his job 
according to seniority, he is usually 
better adjusted to accepting the 
change than some of those who 
are supposedly normal. 

At the Mallory Company 10 per 
cent of our total plant population of 
5,200 are seriously handicapped. 
When we add those who are only 
moderately handicapped by a 
physical restriction, such as nerv- 
ousness, strains, and current ill- 
nesses, this figure fluctuates be- 
tween 12 and 15 per cent. While 
we do not actively seek. out the de- 
fective job applicant, we work with 
agencies in hiring our 
air share of these handicapped 
people. Many come to us without 
agency assistance and are given the 
same consideration as all applicants. 
A few weeks ago, a young, clean-cut 
man came to us unannounced ask- 
ing for any job available. His left 
hand had been amputated and re- 
eee by a mechanical claw which 

e had learned to manipulate very 
well. His hand had been badly 
burned by high voltage electricity 
while working on a power line for 
a utility company. This strapping 
young specimen had been releas 
from his job and had conditioned 
himself mentally to try any job 
offered. After his interview, we 
took him to one of our brazing de- 
partments and discussed his situa- 
tion with the foreman, who tried 
him out on handling the brazing 
torch and other equipment. This 
young man was employed, and a 
recent report from the foreman in- 
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dicates that he is performing his 
job very well and is considered an 
asset to the department This story 
could be repeated with minor 
changes for many of our handi- 
capped employees. 

We should not make the mistake 
of over-rating the physically handi- 
capped employee. Like other aver- 
age human beings, he has a family 
and lives through the same prob- 
lems which beset any citizen, and 
often needs counseling and disci- 
pline when he violates the rules. 
We feel, however, that these people 
have made an intensive effort to 
succeed on their jobs and prove that 
they can be productive citizens. 

Industry and society need not 
confuse the employment of the 
physically handicapped with a 
charitable function. There is al- 
ways an element of chance in hiring 
anyone. Any may turn 
out to be an alcoholic, a chronic 
absentee, or a thief. Physically 
handicapped applicants, usually 
have a sincere desire to work and 
they request only the opportunity 
to show what they are capable of 
doing. Our experience with the 
blind’ the amputee, the mutes, and 
others has been so satisfactory that 
we actually encounter new job req- 
uisitions where the foreman has 
specified that he wants a physically 
handicapped person to fill the job. 
Our haadiongpest people have be- 
come foremen and union stewards, 
and they take an active part in 
Company social events. They for- 
get their limitations and think of 
the future instead of the past. 

Placement agencies may improve 
their service to the individual and 
to industry through the use of a 
systematic follow-up procedure. 
After six months on the job, the 
company is in a position to report 
on the adjustment and performance 
of any employee. Where certain 
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problems arise indicating a need 
for further training or pre-employ- 
ment counseling, the agency may 
be appraised of this need. Over a 
period of time, this store of shared 
information will establish a better 
pattern of placement and perform- 
ance. The company hiring the 
handicapped person must have the 
complete bac — of the appli- 
cant and the objective appraisal by 
the specialized agency greatly as- 
sists the personnel department in 
aiding rather than injuring the fu- 
ture prospects of the applicant. 
The improvement and extension of 
our treatment of handicapped em- 
ployees provide an open field for 
research and the use of professional 
techniques. I believe most com- 
panies welcome the opportunity to 
share the results of their experience 
with competent agency — 
tives. In this way, better placement 
on the job will occur as a result of 
periodic follow-up reporting. Your 
assistance in setting up this proce- 
dure will be invaluable to industry 
and may well encourage more com- 


panies to view hiring the handi- 
capped as a normal and fruitful 
part of their over-all employment 
recruiting. Since we stated at the 
outset that all employees suffer from 
some limitation or restriction when 
they are hired, and others suffer in- 
juries or become retirement candi- 
dates, we must think about con- 
serving and developing human re- 
sources rather than creating a large 
pool of scrapped manpower which 
will drain the energies of those con- 
sidered productive by previous and 
outworn standards of employee 
selection. 

We feel that we have proved 
that the handicapped citizen can 
be absorbed profitably by industry 
and be an independent and useful 
member of society. You can help 
us maintain this type of progress 
by treating the handicapped per- 
son adequately before he reaches 
the employment stage. Together, 
we can help eliminate the problem 
of relief for a large portion of our 
fellow-men who deserve full mem- 
bership in our society. 


Atlantic Monthly, July, 1953. “Two Legs to Stand On” is John D. 
McKee’s story of the steps by which he overcame the limitations of 
cerebral palsy to graduate from college with honors, and work as a 


journalist. He says: 


“If I am handicapped, then everyone is handicapped. Everyone 


has problems of 


rsonality, of capabilities or the lack of them, of 


desires just out of reach, of visions tantalizingly obscured by clouds 
of his own making. This individual lacks education, that one initia- 


tive. 


This one is burdened with a crutch, that one with his fears. 


Indeed, I strongly suspect that the only true handicap travels under 


the soft and pious name of resignation. 
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SPECIAL GIFT OFFER TO READERS OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 
Save $850—Ofter Expires December 31 
Regular Price $1850 Gift Offer Price $1000 


The Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Edited by OSCAR J. KAPLAN San Diego State College 


HE Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most compre- 
hensive single volume in the occupational counseling field, 
presenting approximately three hundred eminent contributors. 


“A very handy reference for practitioners and students in the field 
of guidance. The various topics are succinctly and carefully treated 
by a staff of expert contributors ... Very helpful to those seeking 
ready information on the many and varied aspects of the guidance 
area.” —Education 


“For professional counselors and personnel administrators; 
medical clinicians, ministers, nurses, educators, insurance adminis- 
trators, the military forces, public health officials, Veterans Ad- 
ministration personnel, and even legislators, the work is very nearly 
a must.” —Science. 


SUBJECTS COVERED IN ITS 1500 PAGES INCLUDE: 
® Vocational guidance activities in the principal countries. 
® Life duration, accident rates, economic trends in major occupations: 
© The validity and reliability of the principal psychological tests. 
© Counseling the handicapped and members of minority groups. 
© Aptitudes required in the important occupations. 
© The history of vocational guidance. 


® Definitions of guidance terms, including statistical terms. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16, N. Y. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, at the Special Limited 

Gift Offer price of $10.00 per copy. (Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance.) 
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Identifying 
POTENTIAL ENGINEERS 


by MARY ELIZABETH KENEALY and ALFRED S. LEWERENZ 


| 

IFTED CHILDREN in the Los 

Angeles City Schools were 
studied in 1952 when the local 
Engineering Council sought the 
help of the schools in connection 
with the acute shortage of engi- 
neers and scientists. The guidance 
methods that we used in applying 
our knowledge of the gifted chil- 
dren may be of interest to other 
communities. We shall stress only 
that aspect of the engineering re- 
cruitment program that pertained to 
the identification of potential engi- 
neers. 

The Los Angeles City Schools 
have an evaluation program de- 
signed to measure pupil educa- 
tional growth at least once eve: 
two years. Nationally standard- 
ized achievement batteries and 
mental maturity measures are em- 
ployed not only to reveal educa- 
tional status but also to provide 
pupil personnel data for guidance 
purposes. 

At the senior high school level, 
the achievement battery used is the 
Iowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment. These tests are ad- 
ministered to approximately 50,000 
regular pupils in grades ten through 
twelve. 

Certain additional studies were 
made by our Evaluation Section. 


High schools provided a copy of the 


Mary E. Keneaty is Supervisor of 
Guidance and Counseling, Senior High 
Schools; ALFRED S. LEWERENZ is Head 
Supervisor, Evaluation Section, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
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“Individual Profile Card” and 
supplementary information for 
eac It was thus possible 
to make many valuable sorts from 
these data, coded on I.B.M. cards. 

It was felt that the following 
three tests in the Iowa battery 
were particularly related to the 
fields of science and engineering: 
Test 2, General Background in the 
Natural Sciences; Test 4, Ability to 
Do Quantitative Thinking; Test 6, 
Ability to Interpret Reading Mate- 
rials in the Natural Sciences. Since 
there was no composite score per- 
centile table for just these three 
tests, the pte scores for the 
three tests were averaged and the 
equivalent percentiles found on the 
percentile tables for the composite 
scores on Tests’ 1-8. All norms 
used were on a national basis. 

Sorts were made on certain com- 
binations of the percentiles for 
composite scores of Tests 1-8 and 
the average of standard scores for 
Tests 2, 4, and 6. The composite 
score of Tests 1-8 was used for two 
reasons: Good all-around ability 
was desired along with certain 
specialized abilities, and an 
achievement battery at the senior 
school level approaches the 
validity of an intelligence test for 
measuring mental ability. 

The following steps were taken 
in preparing a list of candidates 
who might be interested in training 
for engineering: 

1. I.B.M. cards were sorted to 
give six levels of ability as follows: 
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Group 


Percentile for 


Composite of 
Number Tests 1-8 
1 95-100 (top 5%) 
2 90-100 (top 10% ) 
3 80-100 (top 20% ) 
2-1 90-100 (top 10% ) 
3-1 80-100 (top 20% ) 
3-2 80-100 (top 20% ) 


Percentile for 
Average of 
Tests 2, 4, and 6 
95-100 (top 5%) 
90-94 (next 5%) 
80-89 (next 10% ) 
95-100 (top 5%) 
95-100 (top 5%) 
90-94 (next 5%) 


These boundaries selected the 
cards of about 3,500 pupils in 33 
senior high schools, or about 7% 
of the total school population 
tested. 

‘2. The sorted cards were then 
listed by grade with the following 
data recorded for each pupil: 
School; grade level; group number 
as given above; page number, block 
number and number within block 
(to locate pupils on the pupil list- 
ings supplied by Science Research 
Associates, publishers of The Iowa 
Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment); chronological age in years 


and months; IQ; IQ percentile; 


composite standard score and com- 
posite percentile (Tests 1-8); the 
standard score and percentile for 
each of the Tests 2, 4, and 6; the 
average of scores for Tests 2, 4, 
and 6 and the percentile of this 
average. Identifying numbers en- 
abled counselors to identify the 
names of their pupils on the ma- 
chine listings. 


Pilot Study 
A pilot study using one page of 
the I.B.M. listings for one school 
was made at that high school to 
determine whether the data were 


helpful in identifying pupils who 


The authors check tabulating machine data for gifted pupils 
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might have vocational interests of 
a scientific nature. Data for thirty- 
three pupils were listed. The 
counselor of the school was asked 
to identify the pupils by name, 
grade, and sex, and to assemble for 
each pupil other available data 
about his ratings on interest inven- 
tories, his course, major, scholar- 
ship, extra-curricular activities, and 
hobbies. Then the counselor was 
asked to interview each pupil and 
obtain current information about 
his vocational interests and educa- 
tional plans beyond high school. 

Eleven of the thirty-three pupils 
placed within the top 5% for the 
nation on the composite score for 
the Iowa battery and within the 
top 5% for the nation on the aver- 
age for the mathematics and sci- 
ence sections of the battery (Group 
1). Twenty-two pupils fell within 
the top 10% in these areas (Group 
2). 

In the five months that passed 
after the tests were administered, 
five, or 15%, of these thirty-three 
a pupils had left the, high 
school. The drop-out or transfer 
of such outstanding pupils presents 
a major guidance problem which 
cannot be touched upon here. Of 
the twenty-eight pupils who re- 
mained in the school, eighteen, or 
54%, were definitely interested in 
engineering or scientific work. Ex- 
pressed interests included scientific 
research, architectural engineer, 
chemical engineer, rocket engineer, 
electronic engineer, mechanical en- 
gineer, biological engineer. The 
pupil with the highest ranking, an 
A-10 pupil within the top 1% for 
the nation, wished to become a 
nuclear physicist. Two pupils, or 
6%, were interested in vocations 
in which ability in mathematics 
was pre-requisite; i.e., teacher of 
mathematics and teacher of ac- 
counting. Two pupils, or 6%, were 
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interested in mechanical work; i.e., 
printer, garage mechanic. Six 
pupils, or 18%, were interested in 
social occupations; i.e., two wished 
to become missionaries, three 
wished to become ministers, and 
one to go into social work. 

Some of these pupils revealed 
acute needs for special guidance. 
For example, the top-ranking pupil 
who wished to become a nuclear 
physicist, will need financial as- 
sistance to go to college. The boy 
who said he wished to become a 
printer was taking a general course 
with a major in foreign language, 
was making grades of C’s, D's, and 
F’s, and had no educational plans 
beyond high school. One of the 
pupils who wished to become a 
missionary indicated that he would 
like to be a medical missionary if 
he could afford the education. 
His grades were all A’s; he placed 
in Group 1; he rated high in the 
mechanical and scientific interest 
areas. 

It was felt the results of the pilot 
study showed that the screening 
data were highly selective. While 
top ratings on the composite score 
of the test battery and top ratings 
in the mathematics-science areas 
did not necessarily mean that all 
the pupils so screened were in- 
terested in becoming engineers or 
scientists, the data evidently lo- 
cated many potential candidates. 
Furthermore, the data pointed out 
pupils with an analytical type of 
mind, with strong curiosities about 
the forces of nature and life, and 
expressed interests in occupations 
directed toward human betterment. 


Pilot Workshop 


Since the pilot study gave evi- 
dence that capable pupils with sci- 
entific interests were identifiable 
by the screening procedures used, 
a “Pilot Workshop for the More 
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Capable Learner” was organized 
for counselors and teachers. Its 
immediate purpose was to interpret 
the statistical data available and 
to make them functional for the Los 
Angeles Engineering Recruitment 
Program. A secondary objective 
was to initiate closer contacts with 
these pupils and their parents for 
the purposes of better guidance. 
Representatives from the workshop 
participated in a city-wide meeting 
of head counselors of the senior 
high schools, which, like the senior 
high school principal's meeting, 
was held before the project was 
launched in the sheds to detail 
plans for the engineering program. 


Letters to Parents 


It was felt that a major step 
might be taken to help conserve 
and develop some of our intellec- 
tual resources if we could identify 
potential engineering pupils to their 
parents, to their teachers, and to 
themselves in some personal, inti- 
mate way. Recognition of their 
achievement in relation to national 
norms and a suggestion that they 
were candidates for higher educa- 
tional and professional training 
might serve this guidance purpose. 

The Los Angeles Engineering 
Recruitment a then in its 
formative period, seemed a re- 
markably timely tool. A “Letter 
to Parents” was drawn up, which 
congratulated the parents and re- 
viewed the pupil’s achievement on 
the entire battery on the Iowa Tests 
of Education Development and 
pointed out the pupil’s high place- 
ment on the mathematics and sci- 
ence tests in terms of national 
norms. The letter stated that such 
placement did not necessarily in- 
dicate a vocational interest in en- 
gineering and science, but that the 
pupil’s achievements suggested 
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that he had certain pre-requisite 
abilities in these fields. The letter 
closed with a cordial invitation to 
be present at an evening meeting, 
at which prominent engineers from 
different fields of engineering would 
discuss the critical shortage of en- 
gineers and the many opportunities 
in various types of engineering work 
and in science. 


Pupils and Parents Meet 


The culminating feature of the 
program was the series of evening 
meetings for pupils and their par- 
ents. To cover the city adequately, 
six evening meetings were sched- 
uled—two a week for a period of 
three weeks. To each meeting 
were invited the selected pupils 
and ‘their parents from six senior 
high schools, thus covering 36 dif- 
ferent high schools. 

The evening meetings had two 
main features: a panel discussion 
by engineers about the various en- 
gineering fields, and a break-up of 
the group into small section meet- 
ings, each led by one of the panel 
participants who answered ques- 
tions. 


Evaluation 


It would be impossible to 
evaluate the overall results of the 
Los Angeles Engineering Recruit- 
ment Program. Parents and pupils 
expressed heartwarming apprecia- 
tion. School administrators felt it 
was both a fine guidance project 
and public relations program. 

A few of the local higher educa- 
tional institutions in the area were 
contacted in the fall to determine 
whether or not the enrollment in 
engineering schools or courses was 
measurably affected.’ The Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles 
reported a 50% increase in fresh- 
men enrollees in engineering over 
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the preceding year. The Univer- 
sity of Southern California showed 
a similar increase. Several junior 
colleges in the area reported sub- 
stantial increases in pre-engineer- 
ing enrollment. 

At the present time the engineers 
are actively engaged in promoting 
scholarships for potential candi- 
dates who do not have the financial 
means to attend college. 


This recruitment and guidance 
program was the first attempt in 
Los Angeles at an evening program 
for pupils and parents directed pri- 
marily at one vocational, profes- 
sional area. The surprisingly large 
attendance at each of the six meet- 
ings and the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of all participants has created 
interest in similar pro- 
grams for guidance to other voca- 
tional areas. 


News from Bureau of Employment Security ; 


The Bureau of Employment Security's new 20-page brochure, 
“How to Get and Hold the Right Job” addressed to young — 
includes graphic aids on “how to take stock of yourself” and how 

' to consider job requirements. It is free in limited quantity from the 
Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The 1953 edition of “Job Guide for Young 
Workers,” which highlights information on the duties, opportunities, 
and requirements of 40 occupations commonly held by entry workers 
may be purchased from the Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 20¢ a copy. 


If We've Got Zip ..-- 


.. it’s because 


among other reasons—we've got 
pictures. We've got pictures in 
this issue showing: personnel 
records being studied prior to a 
promotion at C. B. S....a 
Veterans Administration coun- 


seling interview . . . noon hour 
at a Los Angeles airplane fac- 
tory with dozens of planes in 
varying stages of completion . . . a Girl Scout recruiter at work 
: . District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia Branch 
Presidents as photographed by Reni Newsphoto Service . . . 
Dr. Leslie A. Osborn . . . a blind worker at P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


A Division of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Inc. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN: 
a pam Donald E. Kitch, State Department of Education, Sacramento, 


Convention Program: Elizabeth C. Morrow, Counselor, McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Foundation Grants: Edgar Harden, Continuing Education Service, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich., and Robert H. Shaffer, Office of Dean 
of Students, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Membership: Oliver C. Davis, Department of Guidance, New Rochelle Public 
Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Professional Membership: Estelle E. Feldman, Department of Education, 169 
Church Street, New Haven 10, Conn. 

elective Government Subscriptions: Robert Shosteck, B’nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1761 “R” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


COORDINATOR OF SECTIONS: 


Charles E. Odell, Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


INTEREST SECTION CHAIRMEN: 


Gifted: Gloria Ortner, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rete ‘DiMichael, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


Adjustment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mi 
Physically and Emo Handica : 
gram Services, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washi 


FUNCTIONAL SECTION CHAIRMEN: 
Audio-Visual Methods: Harold Miller, Counselor Trainer, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La 


= Methods Presenting Occupational Information: Robert Ho 4 
chool of New York Washington 


bee N. 

I Counseling and Personnel: Robert L. B. Roessle, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, 80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Occupational Research: Helen Wood, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Placement and Follow-Up: Hendrik D. Mugaas, North Dakota State Employ- 
ment Service, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Prediction of Occupational Adjustment: Dorothy Pollock, Director, Counseling 
Service, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Rural Guidance Services: Doris McGaffey, Department of Guidance, Nebraska 
City Public Schools, Nebraska City, Neb. 

Counseling: John Odgers, = of Guidance Services, State 

Education Department, Columbus, O) 
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; Military Personnel: Russell L. Thorne, Technical Student Div., Directorate of 
Fe Student Personnel, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Air Training Com- 
mand, Scott Air Force Base, Il. 
Older Workers: Wilma Donahue, Division of Gerontology, Institute of Human ; 
ivision of Pro- 
ington, D. C. 
erans: Kalph Car, Veterans mnistrauion ce, Cleveland, Ohio 
Women: Kathryn Hopwood, Office of Dean of Women, Ohio State University, 
| Y oe on B Dep: of Guidance, Provid Publi 
orkers: Mary Basso, artment idence ic 


